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Chronic Phlegmasia of BnoS ' 0 ° ° f conte ' n P ora, 7 writers. The 
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ance, it also furnishes us with the first well'r i° f m ° re lm P ort ' 

tl.e various symptoms the disease exhibited in its process from J 
commencement to Us termination, and at the same time ,1 1 . 

mating the agency of the different causes, as well external as 
nal, that may have been instrumental in the product^ or m„ fi ' 
tmn of the pathological condition. The Chronic Phlegmasia; it i- t™' 
was preceded a short time by Prost’s Medeeinc Joirec ' ’ 
uitwn et Pouverlure des corps, which appeared in 1804 ’ami Cot 

abh f S r.°' 1 ^ '‘ eart ’ Pushed in ,806. Yet thesj work," 
ough admirable specimens of sound pathological researcli ’ 

-;.t sat: - r : , 

school. P ,1Ce dlstln S u,s * le d the modern French 

With more justice perhaps we might go one step further back To 
Bichat, in strictness, belong, the merit of having Uiil the foundation 
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of this improved method of investigating disease. Even Broussais 
acknowledges that his system of doctrines is the legitimate ofl'spring 
of the Anatomie Generate , nor have others denied their many obliga¬ 
tions to its immortal author. It was not however permitted to Bi¬ 
chat to follow out to any extent his own principles in their applica¬ 
tion to pathology; fur his Pathological Anatomy cannot be view’ed 
other than as an earnest of what might have been expected, had not 
death arrested him in early manhood amidst his brilliant career. 

It we go further back we shall find little to compare with the sci¬ 
ence of the present day. Bonetus, towards the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century, (1679,) undertook the laborious task of collecting the 
innumerable observations of pathological facts that had been made 
since the revival of letters, which may be considered the birth-time 
of the science, and of presenting them in a systematic form as a sum¬ 
mary of what was then known on the subject. Although his work 
exhibits great and glaring laults, incident to the imperfect cultivation 
of the science in those early' times, and a mass of confused and con¬ 
tradictory doctrines that were then prevalent, it every where evi¬ 
dences extensive erudition and an enlightened observation, and is 
not wholly worthless even at the present period when sounder views 
prevail. 

Morgagni’s great work, (lie sedibus el causis morborum per ana- 
tomen intlagatis , 1, 66-7,) however he may have severely criticised 
the labours of his illustrious predecessor, is not altogether free from 
the same faults, and exhibits besides a prolixity that would be quite 
insufterable, were it not for a certain quaintness of manner that keeps 
the attention awakened by its novelty'. Still it possesses higher 
claims to distinction than the Stpulchretum: it connects the organic 
lesions with the attendant symptoms more clearly than had been 
done before his time, and sometimes traces them to their respective 
causes with a perspicuity and a cogency' of reasoning that even at 
this day' calls for our admiration. The work -was undoubtedly at 
the time of its appearance, and for many years after, a valuable ac¬ 
quisition to the profession, as a vast repository of authentic facts—a 
sort of anchoring place, where the mind could rest upon something 
positive and demonstrative as far as it went, if not always entirely 
satisfactory*, aside from the thousand ingenious speculations and idle 
theories that for the most part engrossed the attention of physicians. 

The Historia Anutomico-medica of Lieutavd, (1776-81,) is the 
next work of importance after that of the learned Italian, but in every 
respect inferior to it. Its arrangements are extremely loose and im¬ 
perfect, five cases curtailed and often without definite object, and the 
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to en er fully into the subject on the present occasion, that the Fren h 
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stands Broussais, profess to be the 

views, by connecting the morbid alterations with the vital laws of th* 
economy, and studying to appreciate the influenc“of ^ 
production and development. Their researches directed - „ ■ t le ' r 
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supporters, Bayle, Laenneo; Dupuytiif.n, Cruveiliiier, and Bhes- 
chet, study morbid structure apart from tlic vital actions of the sys¬ 
tem, and endeavour to found a system of medicine on the different 
organic lesions appreciable in the body after death. In commending 
so highly the labours of the French school, we would not however 
wisli to be considered as inferring that other countries have remained 
all this time idle spectators of their progress. We know it to be 
otherwise. Of modern German and Italian science, we know too 
little to be able to speak with much precision; but in Britain of late 
something has been done, and is still doing, in aid of this improved 
condition of the science; and in comparing the present state of pa¬ 
thology with what it was but a few years back, we must not forget to 
appreciate, as having contributed to bring about the present state of 
things, the labours of Ahebcrombie, Hodgson, Fabbe, Armstrong, 
Bright, and a few others. Ran nantes in gurgilc vasto. 

Of the many works on pathological anatomy in France within the 
period designated, not one of them has excited a higher interest or 
been more frequently quoted with approbation than the Clinique Me¬ 
dicate of Andral. It soon placed its author in the first rank of pa¬ 
thologists, and at the head of the anatomico-pathological school of 
France. Our own opinion of its merits and defects were succinctly 
given in the last number of the Journal, in remarking on the transla¬ 
tion of Broussais’ Chronic Phlegmasia ’, and we need not advert to 
the subject again in this place. How far his second performance, 
which it is our business at this time to introduce to our readers, will 
maintain the same permanent reputation, may perhaps be matter of 
doubt. The almost daily accession of researches on morbid anatomy, 
and the advancing triumphs of a science he has himself so efficiently 
contributed to bring to its present state, will not allow a summary of 
pathological anatomy, even by Andral, long to keep its ground un¬ 
disputed; though in our opinion it is the ablest systematic treatise on 
the subject that has yet appeared. It is more comprehensive than 
either Gendrin’s or Cruveilhier’s work, and is based on more modern 
data than Craigie’s Treatise, the only works we are acquainted with 
that can be placed in competition with it. For Lobstein’s Treatise 
is not sufficiently advanced to enable us to form a decided judgment 
of its merits, and Hides, (see his Jlnalomie Pathologique applique aux 
Maladies,) is too deeply involved in the mysticisms of the doctrines 
of Barteez and the Montpellier school, to permit him to write with 
profit for the present age. With Meckel’s work we are unacquaint¬ 
ed, but we suspect it docs not sustain so high a rank in Europe as 
his other productions. We may therefore fairly look up to Andral’s 
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treatise as likely to become the text-book of physicians in this depart¬ 
ment of science for some time to come; with what advantage our 
readers may perhaps form some idea from the analysis we shall en 
deavour to give of its prominent doctrines and general principles. 

the work is divided into two parts sufficiently distinct. The first 
treats of general pathological anatomy; in which the principles that 
apply to lesions in general, their external form, intimate structure 
and mode of production, are considered. In the second, these n rin- 
c.p es are applied to each of the organs or the system respectively, 
and the different derangements of each are investigated, which con¬ 
stitute the department of special pathological anatomy. 

Andral banishes almost entirely from his work the' term inflamma 
tion, as an antiquated expression, only calculated to render the Ian 
guage of the science vague and confused. He views the term is de 
scribing a complex morbid state, which he divides into its elements 
treats oi each of them separately, and endeavours to appreciate their 
presence and influence in the different lesions that occur in the 
system. 

The elements of all morbid alterations are comprehended under 
five heads; lesions of circulation, of nutrition, secretions, of the 
blood, and of innervation. This system of pathological alterations is 
founded on the following data. The three phenomena of circulation 
nutrition, and secretion, arc considered to constitute the fundamental 
principles of organization common to vegetables and the lower order 
of animals ; but in man. and the higher order of animals possession- a 
nervous system, a fourth phenomenon is superadded, which exercises 
a powerful influence and controul over the others, denominated in¬ 
nervation. Finally, since all the materials of nutrition and secretion 
are derived from the blood, the qualities of this fluid must exercise a 
very material influence over the functions of nutrition and secretion 

“ d ! C ;. VCl '- C ;. S °f'T 7 part 0f thC CC0n0n, y the proper 

constitution of this circulatory mass. The pathological classification 

rests on these principles, and are succinctly stated in the subjoined 
extract. J 

“ Tim human body, considered in the state of disease, presents only various 
modifications of those actions which have already been enumerated asessenL 
to man in health. Thus, :l1 

“i. The supply of blood usually received by an organ in the healthy state of 

JttSS aUCrCd ^ ‘ 1Uantityi fr ° m SUC, ‘ a,ttratiQns arise ** 

“ 2. The component particles of the diflerent solids arc liable to various alter 
ations in their arrangement, their number, their consistence, and their nature- 
hence anse the lesions of nutrition. * 
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SECTION H. 
Lesions of Nutrition. 


“3. The different secretions which are separated from the blood in the paren 
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Lesions of the Circulation.- These lesions are divided info fw„ 
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this way organic lesions, that would otherwise escape = d.u P ' r Md 
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exhibits is change of colour Thi- -.tt .• • , slln ple hyperamia 
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is retarded in its course, and eventually becomes perfectly stagnant. 
The experiments of Broxjssais, Wilson Philip, Hastings, and 
Gendrin, show that there are several degrees of hypersemia. In the 
first, the vessels are contracted, and the circulation accelerated; in 
the second, the vessels dilate, the blood circulates more slowly, its 
particles tend to coalesce, and seem disposed to coagulate; and, final¬ 
ly, in the third, the blood becomes perfectly stagnant, the part as¬ 
sumes a deeper brown, and at last becomes quite black. 

It does not seem to us tlmf, the causes of hypersemia, its mode of 
action, and influence in producing disease, are examined very satis¬ 
factorily or ably. Indeed, in investigations of this nature the author 
falls very far short of that rigid scrutiny and comprehensive survey 
of details which characterize the physiological physicians. 

Asthenic Hypersemia .—This is the result of diminished tone of 
the capillary vessels which no longer possess the requisite force to 
propel forward the blood as fast as it is received, and is often conse¬ 
cutive to the active form on the subsidence of the original irritation 
leaving the vessels permanently dilated. It is essentially different 
from inflammation: indeed, passive inflammation is a manifest con¬ 
tradiction of terms, and can have no existence. The violet blotches 
that frequently occur on the legs and feet of old persons is of this 
kind, and it is frequently the cause of gangrena senilis in such per¬ 
sons, by the arrest of the blood in the capillaries of the feet allowing 
it to coagulate and obstruct the circulation. It takes place also in 
scurvy, in the last stage of malignant fevers, convalescence from pul¬ 
monary disease, &c. 

3. Mechanical Hypersemia .—This term comprehends the sangui¬ 
neous congestions formed during life by an impediment to the free 
course of the venous circulation, which a mechanical obstacle pre¬ 
sents to the return of the blood from the capillaries. The alterations 
induced are, 1, change of colour; 2, morbid exhalations; 3, modifica¬ 
tions of size and consistence of the parts affected. 

“The alteration of colour xvhich accompanies every mechanical hypcrxmia, 
results cxclusix cly from the accumulation of blood in the capillary vessels, and 
may be cither bright red, violet, or brown, more or less deep in shade. In the 
first stage of this affection, the congestion is confined to the veins of consider¬ 
able calibre,- the transparency of the tissues is not affected, nor is their natural 
whiteness altered, except where those veins apparently varicose are distribut¬ 
ed. In a second stage, veins of a less calibre become congested, and if the tis- 
sue affected be membranous, several minute vessels are observed ramifying in 
an arborescent form on its surface; if the seat of the hypcrxmia be a parenchy¬ 
matous organ, an unusual quantity of blood issues from the part when pressed 
or simply divided. Thus, in such a case, the brain, when sliced, presents nu- 
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do not depend on increased vascular action. Some arise exclusively 
from some modification of the organic disposition of the coats of the 
vessels allowing the blood to escape, and others again arise from an 
impoverishment of the blood, as in scurvy, general debility, and the 
sequel® of profuse hemorrhages. Other instances of hemorrhages 
from passive congestions have already been noticed. 

Anxmia .—This is the reverse of hyperemia, and the organ affect¬ 
ed contains a less quantity of blood than circulates through it in a 
healthy state. It is more or less complete, and may be local or ge¬ 
neral. In the local anemia the calibre of the artery is very commonly 
less than natural, which may exist either as cause or effect. Some¬ 
times the organ is merely paler than in a state of health; in other 
cases it is diminished in bulk, its texture softened, and its secre¬ 
tions in some few instances preternaturally abundant. General anx¬ 
mia may supervene without appreciable cause, but most usually it 
may be traced to the use of food not sufficiently nutritive, and the 
habitual respiration of a moist impure air in places excluded from 
the free admission of the sun’s rays, or to some organic lesion which 
affects the process of hematosis. It sometimes succeeds to profuse 
hemorrhages, or indeed may proceed from any cause which dimi¬ 
nishes the general mass of blood, or hinders its due supply. Its 
most ordinary form is the chlorosis of young females, where it seems 
to arise from a deficient hematosis. 

Lesions of Nutrition —The function of nutrition is liable to vari¬ 
ous modifications; 1, in the arrangement and distribution of the ele¬ 
mentary molecules in the several tissues, constituting monstrosities; 
2, in the number of the molecules, constituting hypertrophies or atro¬ 
phies; 3, in their consistence, constituting indurations or softenings; 
4, in their nature and properties, constituting transformations of one 
tissue into another. 

Monstrosities .—These are congenital aberrations of nutrition, 
which produce a conformation of one or more organs, different from 
that which naturally belongs to the species or sex of the individual. 
Ijittre first advanced the idea, that a certain number of these mon¬ 
strosities, was the result of an arrest or suspension of the progress of 
the development of the foetus, and those cases which do not arise 
from any such suspension, have nevertheless been reduced to certain 
determinate laws in their aberrations. They may all be referred to 
two classes, viz. vicious conformations, generally congenital, and al¬ 
terations of structure, seldom occurring until after birth. 

“ The development of the fmtus may be modified in various ways: sometimes 
the formative process, or nisus formativus, as it has been termed, possesses less 
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energy than natural, and the development of tlienr^n • • 
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as derive their nerves from the cerebo-spinal system. Female mon¬ 
sters are more frequent than those of the male sex. Of eighty mon¬ 
sters examined by Meckel, sixty were females and onfy twenty 
nudes. This excessive proportion of females maybe attributed to the 

7 ““t “the early stage of foetal life there is but one sex, the fe- 
ma e, and that the genital organs are most commonly arrested at an 
early period of their development. The hereditary nature of certain 
malformations is established by many curious facts, but we regret 
that our limits will not permit us to go further into this subject which 
our author treats with learning and ability. 

Hypertrophy. —This is an increase of the constituent molecules of 
a solid, commonly arising from the exuberance of the nutritive powers 
of.a part, and should be restricted to those cases where the tissue re- 
tains its natural structure and organization. This affection is to be 
studied in the several elementary tissues, and in the organs formed 
by a combination of these tissues. A part hypertrophied acquires a 
greater degree of firmness and density, with increased bulk: and 
where the tissue naturally presents a certain degree of densitv it of¬ 
ten assumes a dull white or grayish colour, with a degree of hardness 
approaching to cartilage, or a substance resembling the interior of a 
turnip. It is this kind of alteration of the cellular tissue, when it oc 
curs in laminated or rounded masses, which has been denominated 
scirrhus, and in other cases enceplialoid, from some rude resemblance 
to cerebra substance. The serous membranes, which are a peculiar 
lorm ol cellular tissue, have never beep found to exhibit this exuber 
ance of nutrition, though its subjacent tissue frequently has The 
tegumentary tissues, both mucous and cutaneous, arc on the con 
f tcn atre ' ted - In a case of this sort the cutaneous covering ex¬ 
hibited distinctly a regular order; 1, the corium; 2, the nanillm- ' 
the internal white layer; 4,the rete mucosum; 5, the horny layer- 6 
he epidermis of winch the skin is naturally composed.' Little is 
known of the tendency of cartilage to become hypertrophied, but the 
fibrous osseous, nervous, and muscular systems rrequcntly’ present 
h,s alteration. The minute vessels that convey the blood i,rou' 
the various tissues, occasionally acquire an unusual development 
and present the appearance of vegetations clustered together, not un- 

P“‘yp>> “ otl ; cr3 resembling the spleen in texture with its areolm 
gorged with blood, and in others again forming an accidental erectile 
tissue. The size of an organ is not invariably increased in this affec¬ 
tion for while one of its tissues only is hypertrophied, the others 
ln f ‘° a state °f atrophy, and thus even cause a diminution in 
the bulk of an organ. Irritation or excessive nutrition is not the sol» 
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cause of this disease; the assimilating powers may remain in their 
natural condition, and the powers of disassimilation be decreased 
and produce the same effect. The existence of such a cause accounts 
for the good effects sometimes obtained from the use of stimulants 
as iodine and mercury, in their treatment. A third kind may depend 
upon an alteration of the function of nutrition generally, as seems to 
be the case in scrofula. 

Atrophy. This state is produced, 1, by diminished supply of 
blood; 2, by diminished nervous influence; S, by the suspension of 
the function of the part; 4, by imperfect sanguification; and 5, by ir¬ 
ritation. This last cause operates indirectly from the law of compen¬ 
sation, some other tissue or organ labouring under increased activity 
of nutrition. While in hypertrophy the part commonly receives an 
increased supply of blood, in this affection it is diminished. So also 
aie its characters the reverse of the former; the volume of the part 
is lessened, if a membrane, thinned, its texture generally softer and 
paler than natural, and it is not unusual to have an undue quantity 
of fatty matter deposited around it. 

Ulceration. This is a solution of continuity in a tissue produced 
by absorption of its molecules. It is preceded, 1, by a state of hy- 
penenua, most commonly sthenic; 2, by different alterations of nu¬ 
trition, as chronic indurations of cellular tissue ending in ulceration, 
and then usually termed cancer; 3, by morbid secretions, which, by a 
aw of the economy to accomplish their evacuation, thus open a way 
i° !° f ex er | or > gangrene, which calls for a separation of the 
dead from the living part. The ulcerative process depends on certain 
special conditions, which reside neither in the intensity nor the du- 
ra ion of the irritation, and in many cases is not the result or a local 
affection, but rather an indication of a general morbid condition, as 
in scorbutic and scrofulous affections. 

Induration consists in an increase of the natural consistence of the 
tissues, without other alteration of their texture. It may result from 
an alteration in the nutrition of the solid particles, both as a physio¬ 
logical change in the progress of age, and as a morbid production at 
any period oflife; and finally, it may depend exclusively on a modi¬ 
fication of the fluids. Pulmonary hepatization is an instance of the 
atter species, although its morbid texture is preternaturally friable. 
The induration of the cellular tissue, (skin bound,) of new-born in- 
tants, is an instance of the same kind, which doubtless arises from 
an alteration of the qualities of the fluids exhaled into the cells of the 
issue. Perhaps, indeed, the production of scirrhus may be owing 
the same kind of effusion of concrete albuminous matter into the 
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areolm of the cellular tissue. Often the induration is caused by the 
conjoint alteration of the solids and the fluids, as around old ulcers. 
I arts indurated, present very different appearances in form, size, 
and colour. Sometimes they are pale; in others red, gray, brown, or 
black. Sometimes their volume is increased, in others diminished, 
especially when they depend on a condensation of the fluids. Irrita¬ 
tion is one of the most constant elements in the production of this 
afTection; but in some instances there is no proof of its existence, and 
moreover is not of itself sufficient to account for its production. 

Softening. —This is a diminution of cohesion of the different ele¬ 
mentary tissues, and there is scarcely an organ in the body which 
has not been shown to be subject to it Sometimes it afreets only one 
tissue of an organ, as the cellular tissue, that connects together other 
textures; one of the layers of the mucous or cellular membrane, &c. 
and in other cases it afreets indiscriminately the whole texture of an 
organ as well as the fluids it contains. It may exist in different de¬ 
grees, either leaving the solid texture of its natural consistence, but 
more easily torn or broken down, or the whole reduced to a pulpy 
mass; or finally, the original structure so altered as to present no 
appearance of organization. These alterations exhibit very different 
characters, botli as it respects colour and bulk. Sometimes the parts 
retain their colour, in other instances they are pale and blanched, 
milky, white, gray, and red; and their bulk increased, diminished, 
or natural. While induration is almost invariably a chronic form of 
disease, this affection may be either acute or chronic. This alteration 
doubtless depends on a modification of nutrition, but what its uniform 
proximate cause may be, is not ascertained, for, although active 
hypermmia is the most constant and striking phenomenon which pre¬ 
cedes it, we cannot consider it to be the sole efficient cause, as it is 
not invariably present; and besides, in some instances, the existence 
of an irritation or of inflammatory action is wholly incompatible with 
the condition of the attendant phenomena. Weakened energy of the 
vital and nervous powers, we are disposed to consider as the efficient 
cause of all those varieties which occur in sickly, cachexic infants, 
whose sum of vitality is actually below the natural standard; also in 
old decrepid persons, in adults affected with scrofula, rachitis, or 
scurvy, and in persons of all ages exhausted by chronic diseases, or 
> ood not sufficiently nutritive, 00 in the animals experimented upon 
b> M. Magendie, where softening of the corneas was seen to follow 
protracted abstinence from proper food. 

Transformations. Here the nutrition of a tissue is so modified as 
to change its nature, and convert it into a totally new form. This 
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verted into cartilaginous and osseous transformations, or end in 
cancers. Muscles, from long cessation of their function, sometimes 
also are transformed into mere fibrous structure. Cartilaginous 
transformations are as common as the fibrous, and occur under almost 
the same circumstances; in many cases they succeed to them. They 
are found in cellular tissue, in parenchymatous organs, and loose in 
serous and synovial cavities. It is exceedingly rare to find any tissue, 
except the cellular, undergoing a real transformation into cartilage. 
Thus, although we constantly observe the formation of plates of car- 
tilage, immediately under the serous membranes, there is no instance 
on record, in which the serous membrane itself has been converted 
into that substance, and where these plates are found on the surface 
of the liver, spleen, between the layers of the pericardium, between 
the dura mater and arachnoid, or between the internal and middle 
tunics of the arteries, the membranes themselves invariably remain 
intact. The cellular tissue, subjacent to the mucous membranes, is 
sometimes, though rarely, transformed into cartilage; and perhaps 
also these membranes themselves, at any rate Laennec records an 
instance of it. The osseous tissue may likewise undergo this modifica¬ 
tion of its nutrition from a deficient supply of its calcareous matter; but 
there is no well-authenticated account of this transformation occurring 
in the muscular fibre. The osseous transformation is almost exclu¬ 
sively confined to the cellular, the fibrous, and the cartilaginous. If 
we trace the formation of the human skeleton from its earliest period 
of development in the foetus to extreme old age, we shall find the 
fibrous, and still more the cartilaginous tissues presenting a constant 
tendency to ossification. The same parts and structures which w’e 
have said are most liable to cartilaginous transformation, will be found 
subject to the osseous in the same proportion. Certain cartilages and 
fibrous structures are especially prone to this transformation; it is even 
through them, as an intermediate form, that it is frequently produced, 
and fractured cartilages are in general reunited by a hoop of osseous 
matter, which is formed at the expense of the perichondrium. 

Lesions of secretion .—The blood, in circulating through the sys¬ 
tem, is submitted to three species of elaboration. In the first, de¬ 
nominated nutrition, the molecules are acted upon by the plastic 
power which presides over the formation of tissue, and are appropri¬ 
ated to form a part of the animal structure. In the second, the albu¬ 
minous matter, in a state of liquid or vapour, is constantly poured 
out throughout every part of the system, on all the cutaneous, mu¬ 
cous, and serous surfaces, as well as in every areolae of the cellular 
tissue. In the third species, the elaboration takes place in certain 
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of blood in the vascular system, as is shown by the attendant symp¬ 
toms, but also from the habitual use of a scanty, insufficient diet, 
which impoverishes the blood and deprives it of its due proportion of 
fibrine, and again, they may arise from the introduction into the 
blood of the virus of certain reptiles and other poisons which take 
from it its property of coagulation and render it pretematurally thin. 
Venous obstruction is a common cause of dropsy; if it be in the vein 
of a limb, the oedema will be confined to that limb; if in the vena 
porta; or its branches, to the cavity of the peritoneum; and finally, if 
in the heart, the effusion will be general. We have no positive proof 
that an obstruction to the course of the lymph will produce this dis¬ 
ease; probably the free manner in which the lymphatic vessels inos¬ 
culate one with another, obviates the effect that would otherwise be 
induced. There are doubtless other causes of dropsy which are not 
appreciable in the present state of our knowledge. Such cases may 
arise as primary affections, or complicate various chronic diseases, 
and might even be supposed to depend on a morbid condition of the 
blood, but of this there is no positive proof, and the subject requires 
further investigation before we can come to a definite conclusion. 
Excessive secretions of fatty matter sometimes occur to the extent 
of being considered morbid. The disease may be either general or 
local in the form of tumours called lipoma. 

Hypercrinia producing Jluxcs. —These discharges may come from 
membranes or from glandular tissues, and are bloody, serous, or 
merely an excessive secretion of the different fluids furnished by the 
secretory organs, as mucous, salivary, bilious, urinary, &c. These 
fluxes may be either acute or chronic, active or passive, continued or 
intermittent. The organ whence the discharge proceeds may present 
the following appearances; 1, a natural condition; 2, a remarkable 
colouring of tissue; 3, a sanguineous congestion, either active, passive, 
or mechanical; 4, different alterations of texture. Besides these al¬ 
terations in the parts whence the flux proceeds, there maybe, 1, irri¬ 
tation of the membrane on which the secretion is poured; 2, some 
modification of the nervous influence; 3, suspension of other secre¬ 
tions; 4, absorption of fluid from serous cavities; 5, elimination from 
the system of some foreign material taken by absorption. The reason 
why some diseases, as acute rheumatism, pulmonary tubercles in a 
state of suppuration, &c. are more prone to give rise to profuse fluxes 
from the skin, while in chronic gastritis this organ is remarkably dry, 
is not satisfactorily explained. Can it be that in pulmonary disease 
the cutaneous transpiration is a substitute for the suspended pulmo¬ 
nary transpiration? 
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of the fibrinous clement of the blood, poured out, coagulated, and 
concreted into various forms, may either form a part of the living so¬ 
lid, and be influenced by its actions; or be wholly detached from it, 
and maintain a separate individual existence. Of the first kind are 
false membranes, scirrhi, the different sarcomata, encephaloid and 
fungus haematodes. The other comprehends all the entozoa. The 
tissues in which these morbid productions are developed may present 
a uatural healthy state, a state of active hypersemia, a modification 
of the consistence of their molecules, a modification of their number, 
(hypertrophy or atrophy,) or contain a purulent secretion surround¬ 
ing the accidental production. Different theories are entertained of 
their causes; some consider them as the result of atony; others refer 
them to a state of stimulus or irritation in the part; and a third party 
attribute their formation simply to a perversion of the natural actions 
of nutrition and secretion. We are of opinion that whatever tends to 
modify the natural process of interstitial secretion, tends likewise to 
create an accidental production. It is only in this way that irritation 
operates as an exciting cause; not because it increases the activity of 
the nutrition or secretion, but because it deranges these organic func¬ 
tions. There are in every individual certain peculiarities of consti¬ 
tution, which lay the foundation of the different temperaments, and 
which, by imparting a peculiar character to the innervation, hsema- 
tosis, and all the different functions of nutrition and secretion, are 
the real and essential cause of the morbid productions under consi¬ 
deration. These peculiarities may be independent of the primitive 
organization, and may have been acquired from the influence of ex¬ 
ternal agents. Thus, living in a cold, damp atmosphere, excluded 
from the sun’s rays, produces such a modification in the general state 
of the system, that a disposition to the secretion of tubercles is form¬ 
ed in every organ. Thus, likewise, the same atmosphere causes an 
abundant development of entozoary animals in the alimentary canal, 
and in other parts of the body. We shall treat of these different pro¬ 
ductions in the order they have been mentioned. 

Pus. —Several varieties of this secretion have been established, 
founded on physical alteration of properties. 1. Creamy homogene¬ 
ous pus. 2. Curdy pus. S. Serous pus. 4. Glairy inuciform pus. 
5. Concrete or lardaceous pus. These different kinds, so various in 
appearance, are found, when examined with a microscope, to be com¬ 
posed of globules floating in a serous fluid, which coagulate by heat, 
acids, or the muriate of ammonia. M. Gendrin considers the glo¬ 
bules of pus to be similar to the globules of the blood, only larger, 
deprived of the colouring matter, and rendered of an opaque yellow 
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ter continuing in this crude state for an indefinite time, it is suscep¬ 
tible of transformation into purulent or cretaceous matter. The pu¬ 
rulent transformation of tubercle is what has been termed its period 
of softening. This process consists in the tubercle acting on the tis¬ 
sues with which it is in contact like a foreign body, and causing a 
purulent secretion, which, mingling mechanically with the tubercle, 
separates its particles, and reduces its consistence to a clotted, fluid 
state, in which state is is commonly discharged. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the tubercle, instead of softening, acquires an unusual hard¬ 
ness, and becomes transformed into a gritty mass. This arises from 
the reiibsorption of the animal matter, leaving behind it the calcare¬ 
ous deposit. As tubercle is produced by the perspiratory secretion, 
of which it appears to be a morbid alteration, it may be developed in 
every part of the body, but it is most usually secreted into the cellu¬ 
lar tissue. It is, however, not unfrequently found in the lymphatic 
system, and in the mucous follicles. In adults they occur most fre¬ 
quently in the lungs, and next in frequency in the small intestines. 
In children they occur more frequently in other organs, without af¬ 
fecting the lungs, than in adults. They are very rare till the age of 
four and five years, when they produce greater mortality than at any 
other period. After this period is passed over, they become less fre¬ 
quent till after puberty, when they become very common, especially 
in the lungs, intestines, and lymphatic system, and continue so till 
about the age of .‘"•ty. The predisposing causes of tubercle are still 
far from being we", known. There is an especial tendency to their 
formation in individuals of very fair skin, with bright red cheeks, 
strongly contrasted with the blanched appearance of the rest of the 
countenance, blue eyes, light thin hair, and a soft, slender, muscu¬ 
lar system, showing little contractile power; in whom the blood is 
serous, deficient in fibrin and colouring matter, and the mucous se¬ 
cretions predominate. Such individuals are very liable to sanguineous 
congestions, succeeded by chronic ulcerations and various disorgani¬ 
zations. They also preserve in adult age many of the characters be¬ 
longing to childhood, for their organization is in a manner arrested. 
Such a constitution may likewise be acquired by external causes, as by 
living in an impure, moist, ill-ventilated atmosphere, excluded from 
the rays of the sun, and by being fed on unwholesome, scanty food, 
that does not sufficiently repair the forces of the system, or by ex¬ 
cesses, which waste it, and debilitate the nervous energy. In short, 
the tubercular diathesis is induced by whatever hinders the proper 
development of the system, and irritation alone will not account for 
the production of the disease. We must, therefore, for the present. 
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whosennringuiriii'ngnmracter^snidack'cn 11 " Prndncti °* 

it may exist in four forms Tin C ° ioUr "T ° r lcss 
Infiltrated in different tissues like tuberelJTspJead “ 

on membranous or«ans 4 In the fi„- 1 * .^P read ou t in layers 

with other fluids Therms’ not rte „r ’ f th . ep I" ,r * mixed 

neither are they often encysted but t|!f" atl ° n m< ; lan,c masses > 
and size. Accord n" to l nenn, 7 V much botb in form 

hot we are inclined to view the induration as tlm result of £o n '*’ 
flammation, and the deposition of the black matter n l i an a .ve"' 
t t OUS occnrrence, not giving any peculiar chamcter to L d 

Si^^TbSlt indUnit ;° n ma - V b —P a - d »?s 

No. XVIII. —Ipeb.' 1832. ® ^ ° r S ' ate colour - Mela ' 
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nosis in layers is most, apt to occur on the free surface of the serous 
membranes; sometimes on their adherent surface, and also upon and 
under nmcous membranes. The fluid form has been found in "he 
C . ’ * ecreted b 3' ,ts mucous membrane; also in the peritoneal 

cTsffnTheki l' C Per ‘ t0 f is; in one case in the urine, and in a fibrous 
matter i dne J’ of ^ 1 ' 0rsc - Chemical analysis has shown that this 
fibrine 7T ***** ofhi S h 'y carbonized matter with albumen, 
fibrine, and other materials usually found in the blood. There is 
scarcely a tissue ,n which this accidental production has not been found, 

lun £ an n“ Ch C ° mm0n in SOme P arts than in o^crs, as in the 

brafn tl, W ^ stem ‘ 14 has never however been found in the 

™ ’ T t h ' S ° rSan natUra1 '^ COntains black mat ter in certain 
parts. It often tinges scirrhous and encephaloid tissues in the liver, 
tomach, breasts and testicles; has also been found to exist in minute 

ET r“ Sm arterial and VCn ° us vcssels ’ and in onc case t0 how 
draw ! r ° m r r Cai ‘ Cer ° f the breaSt - Laennec 'ms endeavoured to 
matter <7 ° f ' d,st,nc ‘ ,0 “ between this matter and the black pulmonary 
ZnL common in old people, but in our opinion without any just 
foundation. All ages are liable to this formation, but it occurs most 
7’ “ S if thC dis P° sition t0 ‘he formation of tubercles 
of m?in ,D J 0Uth T Were re P laced b J the disposition of the secretion 

Stlrntn .7 I K fre , qUent occurrence seems also to coincide 
” Cn P system becomes deprived of its colour- 
n matter The symptoms to which this affection gives rise have no- 

nf.pn peCU ,ar about . th, 'm. They depend on chronic irritation which 
often accompanies them; on the simultaneous existence of other ac¬ 
cidental productions, or on the uneasiness which these masses mav 
occasion mechanically, by compressing other parts ' 

Morbid secretions susceptible oforgamzation—Orgamzable matter 
of the serous surfaces.— The numerous varieties of form which this 

Lf,r C Th PreSentS C beC, ‘ i0nS kn °" n ^ ‘he name of false Lrm- 

branes. They are composed of concrescible fibrine and an albuminous 
d contained in cells. It has been a question whether their vascu- 
of 1 ^^ "aV d enVed f rom the adjacent membrane, or existed independent 
found , 7 ° f 0 P ln , lon both theories are correct: for thev will be 

found to contain vessels communicating with the adherin- part and 

n c 0 ate “n h n th ‘""“i- 111 Vcssels ’ and -hich vessels donofcmUu- 

S hi the , 7 r0 lns t,SSUCS - There aVe thrce states through 
which these substances pass. In the first they exist as coa-ulable 
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amorphous masses withont trace of organization- th(1 c , 
become organized and vascular; and in the third tl, " eCOml they 
properties of cellular tissue or serous mnmh * possess all the 
various morbid derangements aslivne b ’? nC ’ are obnoxious to 
secretion of pus, tXrTe S a n ? !" 1 ' 1 ’ the of blood, 

free surfaces of the nuicous and cu/’ ^ S ° metlmes deposited on the 

it extends in a membraniform layer, overl nortioTT S ° metiracs 
brane m a state of irritati,.,, i • „ a portion of mucous mem- 

surfaces of membranes accidentillv ° Crs c ose1 ^ unite s the opposite 

■“*' the7 - * “ ITXt o ,! 1 w T J »" 

“j a- ~siisir* 1 by —- 

“i rr^r 

become the seat of an exlnl t' CrDa SarPace op that vessel tends to 

matter of which we have already foiTfhfforTaT 
rous—mucous—and cutaneous a „; f , d , format,on on the se- 

Organizable matter of accident 1 obbterates its cavity, 

suffered a solution of continuityfrom'"both ^"^ 6 ' 1 tissue has 

it exhales a matter which ■ b surfaces of the wound, 

organized, and vascular, and is ^ beC ° meS Solid ’ 

QrganizabU matter deposited in the tissues of “ SCnUme ti3SUe ‘ 
body. These productions, infinitely va ed nl ?^"^ ° f " ,e 
ance, are all either organized or'ha^f f PhjS ' Cal a PP ear - 
Some of them are homogeneous in Sr IT * ‘° beC ° me s * 
fated fibrine, or possess the hardness of reSemblln S coa gu- 

matter, or merely the consistence of cerebral pu T Otherf^™ 5 
of heterogeneous composition and t»w, PP ‘ Uthers “gam are 
ponent particles, JiT u 2 re fi 0f ' diffe ™“tcom. 
cellular, containing fluid “a tt e™ InT ’ lobuiar ’ or 

morbid production consists of a reddiL flesh lilTt ° rganizable 
by numerous vessels: this is the / ’ ke tumour, traversed 
some contain cells , • th e ‘ ‘ T T*"* ° f Abe ™ethy. If 
a serous fluid 1 ^vescular parietes, and filled with 

nutated appearance L T Wlcn * presents a gra- 

•• > *** „ w ;“ “ “pp”* 
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tersections, of sufficient hardness to grate under the knife, it is called 
scirrhus, so that scirrhus may be of two kinds, either a simple al¬ 
teration of nutrition of the cellular tissue, or a morbid secretion. 
A\ hen the production resembles cerebral pulp, just as it begins to 
soften, containing either vessels or blood alone, it is called enccphaloid 
matter , or medullary sarcoma. Different alterations and productions 
have received the name of fungous hxmatodes. Sometimes it is ac¬ 
cidental erectile tissue, in other cases vascular sarcoma, medullary 
sarcoma, &c. Cancer , in the author’s opinion, is not a distinct morbid 
alteration, but the name is applied to every lesion, whether of nutri¬ 
tion or secretion, that has reached the period when it terminates in 
an ulcer, constantly extending its ravages either in depth or surface. 

Lntozoa. —This term is applied to animals generated within the 
body, which possess a separate individual existence. Those intro¬ 
duced from without, are called ectozoa. The entozoa have distinct 
habitations; some of them reside in cavities, others in the parenchyma 
of organs; the ascaris lumbricoides are found only in the intestinal 
canal, the strongylus chiefly in the urinary passages, the fasciola 
hepatica in the liver, th cfdaria in the cellular tissue. They exhibit 
three principal varieties of form; 1, cylindrical; 2, riband-shape; S, 
vesicular. Their organization is very variable; some consist merely 
of a parenchymatous mass, without distinct cavity, or very percepti¬ 
ble organs, others resemble a bladder filled with water, whilst others 
again show a more complicated organization, possessing a muscular 
system, an alimentary canal, organs of generation, and rudiments of 
a circulatory and nervous system. Cuvier divides them into two 
classes, the cavitaria 9 which possess a digestive tube, and the partn- 
chymalosa , which are destitute of this organ. The former comprise 
th eJUaria, ascaris , strongylus , trichoceplialus , and the oxyuris; the 
latter the acanthocephala , trematoda , ccstoidca , and cystica. In this 
place we shall treat only of the cystica, the hydatids of authors. 
They occur in almost every part of the body, in the parenchyma of 
organs, in mucous, serous, or vascular cavities, and in the free cel¬ 
lular tissue. One class of them consists of a simple bladder, filled 
with a clear fluid, without appendix of any sort, denominated acepha- 
locyst. The other class, the cephalocyst, may have one or more 
heads, or a simple retractile appendix, the cysticercus of Laennec. 
They may arise as the other productions we have spoken of, from 
irritation, which deranges the natural mode of nutrition and secretibn, 
and thus act as an accidental agent. It is remarkable, that the 
entozoa have a peculiar tendency to be developed and to increase 
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' , the external agents are such as to prevent tU , 
relopment of the process of nutrition in the d ff rent t C ° mplete de ‘ 
the organ,c particles thus prevented from As if 

to derange themselves so as to produce an ? infe^ k ° n ’ P roceed 

In fact, they occur most frequently in moist C onnW D6 ““ entozoon - 
use of poor watery diet Thev i ontnes, and from the 

animals, by keepTne them^ d ” 7 6 P roduced . almost at will i n 
from the sun; There is however’ ^ babltations > excluded 

5tlTomd»“n C S. n t0thereS,t ’ 

sive formation of uric acid is of en ^ t . lhat I f aveI . or the exces- 
by the diminished exhalation of azotic' ™'frol^ T* dimateS 
gaseous secretion may present alteration^-! • lhe Unss ' The 

quality of the gas exhaled, or they may occ’ur'in'ccrtl^ T"!* 7 ° r 
not naturally secrete any such Th„ , certam parts tllat d « 
under notice in the spell C ° nS ‘ deratl0n '° f '** k- d falls 

dineIf 6 fluids should ba - 

;n formin f the blood, or which emanatefrom C ° ncur 

lymph and chyle especially exert a direct “ n T qUal “ ,es of the 

^Uood,buta»odificai^SSha™““, 0n Statc of 

■ts qualities as they draw their constituent ”° - . a S ° tends to alter 
blood while circulatineseems to be u^de tr n ?' eS fr ° m * The 
one imparts intestine motion to each of its * , “® nenceo f two forces; 
them at a certain distance r s globules, and maintains 

bring the blotto a state ofZ,^ " "'" e the ° ther ° 

EyiW P p e h CiSi0nbetWeen thG bl00d an d e^obds^wlth''respect‘^o" 

3252 ‘e, m ,tr r 4 ,-r 

the blood in th f « d ° n th ® 0ther tte solids contribute to make 
nd resl ti of absor P tion - di gostion, arterial circulaln 

respiration, and to unmake it in the action of venous circulation,’ 
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secretion, and nutrition.* Analysis has shown the blood to be chiefly 
composed of fibrine, albumen, and a peculiar animal matter to which 
it owes its colour. When drawn from a healthy person, it separates 
into a solid portion—fibrine and colouring matter, and into a fluid 
portion consisting of albumen and water; but in many morbid states 
it exhibits different appearances which constitute so many pathologi¬ 
cal conditions. The fibrine may be altered either in quality or quan¬ 
tity. When the fibrine abounds, the clot is large, leaving very little 
serum, and is also dense, affording little albumen on pressure, but in 
some instances the clot is large, from the quantity of serum it contains, 
and might thus be thought to exhibit a superabundance of fibrine, did 
we not press it and force out the serum. Impoverished blood, on the 
contrary, contains an undue quantity of serum and a small soft coagu- 
lum; and here again we are liable to error, for the smallness of the 
coagulum may be only apparent, and arise from the firmness with 
which it has coagulated. The force that maintains the blood in its 
fluid state may be so modified to allow it to coagulate spontaneously 
in its vessels. Sometimes it takes place without any known cause, 
and in others seems to accompany a state of irritation in the parietes 
of the containing vessel. These polypous concretions often display 
marks of vitality. An opposite state of the blood, when it loses its 
power of coagulation altogether or coagulates very feebly, has often been 
met with, and can be traced to various causes, as the introduction into 
the circulation of various poisons, viper virus, miasmatic exhalations, 
&c. It may also arise from electricity, running down animals; and from 
the debilitating effects of disease, diet, &c. Another remarkable al¬ 
teration the blood exhibits, is the formation of a whitish or yellowish 
layer on its coagulum, which has been found to contain an undue 
quantity of albumen, and to bear some analogy to false membranes. 
This buffy appearance of the blood occurs in certain inflammatory 
diseases, during the state of pregnancy, and under some circum¬ 
stances not appreciable. The albumen is commonly increased to twice 
its natural quantity in an' inflammatory condition of the system, ren¬ 
dering the serum quite viscid, and nearly all of it convertible into a 
firm mass on the application of heat. The mucous layer that has 
sometimes been observed at the bottom of the serum or suspended in 

• It is thus rendered both in the original and the translation, and we are not 
quite certain that we apprehend the precise scope of the context. tVc should 
think it would be more correct to range the arterial circulation in that category 
of functions which is concerned, to use the author’s own expression, in unmak- 
wg the blood and composing the solids; and the reverse of the venous circula- 
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it like a cloud is doubtless altered albumen hut 
understood. I„ two cases of this sort there was e^w 5 ' " .T WeU 
°f pus in the system. That the hlnnd • r, ^tensive collections 

i».«d i. di«i i. J “"i <*»-r 1 '>■ „ d ,i. 

tested observations. The blood take f e3t P enm ents and well-at- 

p-'Hd f „„, „ d °';z •: s— “»>** ««d.r 

ed violent symptoms, gangrene and d Lu S,™ amma1, has mduc- 
from using the blood of a small no\- n f I ! C same ** as occurred 

"f ™»g»,M P :s;r«K:i or 

pnsingly altered, and rendered . 11 dso be comes sur- 

hcalthy state, asinscur^-tomthet. T^T S ? St ™ in a 

ral poisons, as mercury and in n ° c ° nt ' Dued use of certain mine- 
support existence by sorting fo^nsuffi" COnstrained to 
winch impoverishes the blood? renderStie'm^' ’'T™ nUtriment 

gives nse to dropsical effusions Th„ ‘ than serum ' and 

blood and nervous svstem / mutual influence which the 

still in the ca P i.Iary y system I wW e t r he a bto°d her ’ “ E * ttemd ***t 
the solids, and where • h ? °° d comes ln contact with 

the organs it traverses the whoT ' 0n 'I' 6 nerves ’ !t gives life to 

and the nerves must art ™ tl mked m mutual dependence, 

Dupuyfren proved long ago that cuttin^th bl °° d aCtS °" the nerves ‘ 
prevents the venous blood”from h - ° the P neum °-gastric nerves 

lungs: and ^ ^ in the 

pulmonary system coagulated 7 Then,"” ammals > the blood in the 
with and arise from a morbid ^-of latare . C0I “d 

subject of inquiry, and claim nnr c • !’ form an interesting 

present state of our StiH in «* 
confer on what may be as yet” onlv hvn that We do not 

Portance of well-established facts ^ yphct ' cal ’ the forc e and im- 

is secondary, va iabieTn ^Zr^ ^ ^ thc la “<* 

Om! still 2 ta«rl° ll “’' *«- 

to resume their empire befnr ih * e !-' n ,^ hlc 1 the Physical laws tend 
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train of phenomena commonly called putrid symptoms. Perhaps'we 
shall be able, at some future period, to explain by lesions of organi¬ 
zation those remarkable phenomena, but until then let us consider 
them as the external manifestation of a lesion of the vital powers 
themselves, and let us call them lesions of innervation. The exist¬ 
ence of general derangement caused by sympathetic action, may be 
referred to either an excitation of the vital forces, 'their reduction be¬ 
low the regular standard, or to their perversion. Hence the produc¬ 
tion of three fundamental dispositions, the hyper-adynamic, the ady¬ 
namic, ^ and the ataxic, which impress on disease their peculiar cha¬ 
racter and regulate its course. To determine the predominance of 
one or the other of these dispositions, to estimate their influence and 
ascertain the mode of treatment they require, is the province of the 
physician; but it is sufficient for us to have pointed out the path to 
be pursued; to treat of these subjects would be to quit altogether the 
domain of pathological anatomy. 

We have little space left for remark of any sort, but there is one 
point we cannot pass by unnoticed. The prominent, we might per¬ 
haps say, the only glaring fault of the work, is the reluctance of the 
author to admit the paramount agency of irritation in the production 
of disease. He even refuses to treat of inflammation as a separate 
morbid condition, and endeavours to supply its place by the exclu¬ 
sive consideration of its elements, as hyperaemia, morbid secretion, 
&c. which he gives as original independent conditions, without at¬ 
tempting to trace them to any adequate cause, at least in very many 
cases. He can perceive only hyperaemia, where others can demon¬ 
strate irritation and even active inflammation, thus entirely overlook¬ 
ing the first and all-pervading attribute of.living matter to enter into 
action on the application of stimuli, and to cause a fluxion of the cir¬ 
culating fluids to a part irritated. Whenever the irritation is not 
plainly demonstrable in its causes or effects, that is, cither in the as¬ 
certained presence of a stimulus, or in the evident appreciable results 
of inflammatory action, he stigmatizes the doctrine as applied to all 
such cases as hypothetical, although he himself has recourse to an ex¬ 
planation which he confesses to be in many instances equally hypo¬ 
thetical. This hyperemia, this new element of a morbid condition, 
as it is considered by Andral, if it be not referred to irritation as its 
cause, must arise either from a mechanical impediment to the circu¬ 
lation, a local debility in the part affected, or from an impoverish¬ 
ment of the blood; neither of which causes can be thought to be pre¬ 
sent in very many cases. Seeing these to be insufficient and often 
not present, how is the occurrence to be accounted for if it be not re- 
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ferrcd to irritation? Andral, throughout the wort- „„ * , 

vours to elude the question, and to°exnIain ’ i ° nStantl >' endea ' 
refute by sufficient facts and a~U^ T s l*l 1 ° CtnDehe ~ 
following. “Irritation can onlv h* ’ -/ , ex P res sions as the 

«rv people, 0 f fhT,£I^»7^ 

«... i. Sin be 

d.poJ in the fu.ciinn of l »?“P™- 

be the excitin^ cause of nvorer . ** * 1 hat irritation may 

and secretion”but that ofitself^f 1 * 63 * 0 both of nutrition 

of them.” p. „ r Alii; mcapable ° P P r °docing anyone 
. the doctrine of irritation as taul I T T^ 63 firm believe » * 
dicine) we do not much complain 1 { S10 *°°' ca ’ sc *>°ol of me- 

admit its principles anl 52£ ° f ^ * 

admirably calculated to clear un fbe t 7. ant ! sa S aci0U3 mind is 
solved pathological scienceand* obscl J[ ltles ‘hat have so long in- 
other eminent cultivators of nathnl ” 7 ^ scru P Ies of h'mself and 
tard the genera, adoptn of££? 3 ° me " hat re ‘ 
logical data, their researches are preparing ffi™^ ! 0 " ^ 
sible manner for the final triumph of Le°doctrines ‘ ^ 

Here we close the ireneral nnif n m~ i 

lume, which is complete within itself' ^nT^h 00 ****** the firSt vo ' 

analysis. If circunJL.ee. ^Jemil we mav T SUSCCptib,e ° f 
m the succeeding number. ' In the ^ P the secon d volume 

«« tran,l.to„ deem 2 *7“!'’“'t *«*. 

*m. «■».» i. which th,, r :: ,i,e ~r 

that the work may be republished in tM. l and We hope 
ih. px,f.„i „, be mbled 1o bmm t 

New Ynk, January, 1832 . C ‘ D ' 


and Clinical Illustrations of Fevei By lT*™* ^n’ ^ 
son and Clapp. Boston, 1831. 1 ‘ ' Tweedie > M - D - Simp- 

JZ".fTr T “““■ » r < h « histoiy, 
institution of the Massachusetts Medical Society. We 



